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Editorial Comment 


“Must” Items in the City Budget 


ROUND budget time at least one of 
the city’s department heads is certain 
to come into the mayor’s or manager’s 

office to point to the budget of 40 cents per 
capita that his department was allowed 
during the current year. He urgently re- 
quests that this allotment be doubled, since 
his national professional association has 
established a minimum budget standard of 
$1 per capita, below which amount, his asso- 
ciation says, an adequate level of service 
simply cannot be provided. 

If the city is fiscally prosperous at the 
moment this request is presented, the de- 
partment head is likely to obtain, not his 
100 per cent budget increase, but perhaps a 
20 per cent increase; if the city is having 
budget-balancing troubles (and what city 
isn’t?) the chief administrator’s answer is 
likely to be a determined “No!” But if it 
has been proved that $1 per capita is neces- 
sary for a minimum standard of service, then 
the administrator has no reasonable grounds 
for refusing the request, for it then becomes 
a “must” item in his budget. 

Modern blitzkrieg has discredited Maginot 
Line tactics. In management as in war, 
counter-attack is usually the best defense, 
and in line with this theory we would sug- 
gest that the proper reply to the department 
head is not “We can’t afford it,” but “You 
have no valid basis for your minimum stand- 
ard.” 

The adequacy of a department’s services 
and the department’s efficiency are two sep- 
arate and distinct things. Adequacy repre- 
sents the standard of service the community 
has seen fit to provide itself, as determined 
by the appropriations voted by the council. 
Adequacy is entirely a matter of degree— 
the sky may be the limit. No fire depart- 
ment, for example, keeps fire losses so low 


but what, given men and equipment, it 
could lower them further. 

. Efficiency, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the wise expenditure of whatever funds, 
be they large or small, have been made avail- 
able for a service. A fire department is effi- 
cient when it keeps fire losses as low as its 
limited budget permits. Whether the legis- 
lative body is stingy or generous, there is no 
excuse for a department to be administered 
in any but the most efficient manner pos- 
sible. 

The fallacy in the department head’s plea 
for more funds is that he fails to recognize 
this distinction between adequacy and effi- 
ciency. It is entirely within his function, and 
that of his national professional association, 
to devise standards for efficient service; but 
there is absolutely no logical basis for the 
construction of so-called “standards of de- 
sirable service” or “standards of minimum 
adequate service” for a particular function, 
until it is known what this service will cost, 
what resources are available for financing it, 
and what curtailment in other services or in 
private expenditures would be required by 
an increase in that particular service. Since 
the determination of service adequacy is dis- 
tinctly a policy decision involved in the 
budget process and since it involves social 
and political values as well as technical con- 
siderations, it is not a decision which can 
be delegated solely to the chief administrator 
and particularly not to department heads. 

This is not to assert that the fire chief or 
the health officer or the librarian should be 
denied the right to seek additional resources 
to carry on his program. It is a poor admin- 
istrator indeed who is not sufficiently enthu- 
siastic about the service he is providing or 
sufficiently aware of its value to the com- 
munity to see opportunity for expanded serv- 
ice. However, the department head must 
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learn that his expertness not only fails to 
give him any special competence to decide 
how much money ought to be allocated to his 
department, but that on the contrary by con- 
centrating his attention on the values of 
particular services his responsibilities for 
managing his department tend to incapaci- 
tate him constitutionally for the task of bal- 
ancing the needs of his service against the 
needs of other services. There is no such 
thing as “inadequate” service, for inade- 
quacy is entirely relative to the standard the 
community wants and is willing to pay for. 

Minimum expenditure standards have 
been proposed on one occasion or another 
for practically every municipal department 
—including the police, fire, health, recrea- 
tion, and library departments. Some of 
these standards are based on what cities are 
actually spending at the present time — 
either the average expenditure, or the ex- 
penditure of the upper one-quarter of the 
cities, or some similar criterion. The fallacy 
of such standards is easily exposed, for the 
fact that American cities are now spending 
an average of $1.06 per capita for a particu- 
lar service gives us absolutely no reason to 
believe that this is the exact amount they 
ought to be spending — perhaps, on the 
whole, they are spending too much or too 
little. Moreover, “inflation” would obviously 
result if each city tried to keep up with the 
Joneses by spending for each service as much 
as the cities with the highest expenditures 
are now spending. 

In a different category are those standards 
which are based on specified service objec- 
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tives: so many books to be circulated per 


capita in the case of a library, so many acres 


of parks per capita for a recreation depart. 
‘ment, so many fire companies for a fire de. 
partment. On the basis of known unit costs, 
a fairly close estimate can be made of the 
annual budget which would be required to 
attain service standards of this category. If 
the department head’s request is based on a 
calculation of this kind, does he not have a 
justifiable claim for additional funds? There 
is still a fatal flaw in his argument; for after 
one has checked all the unit-cost calculations 
and agreed that they are reasonable, one 
must still ask on what basis the specialists 
determine for any community how many 
books it wants to read, how many parks it 
wishes to have, or how low it wishes to keep 
its fire loss. If this question is to be an- 
swered in democratic terms, the only pos- 
sible answer is that service standards are to 
be determined by the community itself and 
its elected representatives. While the special- 
ists have an important task to perform in 
estimating the expenditure which will be re- 
quired to attain any given standard of serv- 
ice, they have no basis for asserting that 
the community should provide this particular 
standard. 

There are no must items (except those 
which are, but should not be, imposed by 
state law or charter) in a city budget. The 
budget determines service adequacy, or the 
city’s “community standard of living,” and 
it is largely the people in each community 
who should determine what that standard of 
living shall be. 
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Some Observations on American City 


Management 
By ARTHUR COLLINS* 


Consultant on Local Government, Great Britain 


Abstract of an address delivered before the 30th annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association in Chicago on September 11, 1943. 


ERE I am again, a-roamin’ over this 
H vast country, this time seeing the 

U.S. A. with its coat off and its shirt- 
sleeves rolled up for war. That’s how it is. 
The administrative arts of peace are not 
suppressed, but secondary. Our cities must 
carry out their duties essential to decent com- 
munity life, for without public services the 
people’s health and welfare suffer and our 
national effort on the war front is impaired. 
Who can measure the loss in war-plant out- 
put if epidemic disease is let loose, or the 
effect on morale if carelessness or fires be 
uncontrolled? So your cities and ours must 
carry on. They must do their job of war 
service as an addition to peacetime strains. 
And they are doing it. 

Yes, that is the first and most clearly es- 
tablished fact observed by this itinerant 
scribe. American cities are not falling down 
on their job at all. The emphasis is placed 
on different phrases in the charter, so to 
speak, compared with British local-unit ad- 
ministration, but that is natural when you 
are some thousands of miles from the battle- 
line, and we in the British Isles are within 
five minutes’ run of aerodromes where lurk- 
ing airplanes lie with bombs aboard. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Civilian defense is still our paramount 
occupation. British cities have been drafted 
since 1938 to take charge of it, and our peo- 


*Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Collins has served as 
financial officer for various public authorities in 
England, including the city of Birmingham, and 
has served On many government committees to 
investigate national and local administration in 
Great Britain. He has recently completed another 
extensive tour of the United States and Canada. 
He attended the annual conferences of the Inter- 
— City Managers’ Association in 1928 and 


ple of all classes make it their first care. We 
cannot let up for a moment, and every night 
I know there are some quarter of a million 
men and women on guard against raiders 
with high-explosive and incendiary bombs in 
London alone, with every other city and 
village standing on the alert, staffed and 
equipped for their task. 

Over here I find postwar considerations 
more topical and controversial than they are 
with us. We are too close to danger to do 
much thinking about our local government 
world when this war is won. We’ve got to 
win it yet, and that won’t be soon or easy 
either. Everyone is dead keen on cutting 
out everything likely to distract our atten- 
tion from war-winning efforts, and so our 
reformers are doing their thinking and plan- 
ning in overtime hours, casually perhaps and 
earnestly no doubt, but not at the price of 
war products or wartime defense of our John 
Q. Public and his family. 

What then are my impressions of your city 
management over here? What other sharp 
contrasts, if any, does an inquisitive guy per- 
ceive (or thinks he perceives) as he views 
the labors of his brethren in the public serv- 
ice of local communities in the U.S. A.? 

Now don’t think that I bring this up of 
my own reckless volition. I’m not looking 
for trouble and I’ve had a friendly reception 
up to now. Your people are generous beyond 
one’s deserts, and your hospitality and kind- 
ness are boundless. Your gifts of ambu- 
lances, Red Cross supplies, Bundles for Brit- 
ain, and so many things besides (even before 
Pearl Harbor made us comrades in arms) 
have been a godsend to us, deeply appreci- 
ated. It is surely impertinent to come along 
with any criticism of American local political 
units, while I am the bearer of a message of 
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goodwill and fellowship from the local gov- 
ernment circles of Great Britain. 

However, Clarence Ridley requires me to 
review this present position of city manage- 
ment in the States not just in complimentary 
fashion, but with a critical eye. Constructive 
such criticism should always be. Nobody 
ever did much good blasting some feature of 
the local management landscape without 
showing how he would reconstruct it, and 
his idea of reshaping things might be judged 
worse than ever. 

Now in a friendly spirit, and not without 
misgivings, I set about this survey. First I 
would place the multitude of local political 
units in the United States. There are still 
150,000 of them. That’s a luxury, either in 
peace or war, is it not? Is there still good 
reason for such a diversity of functions 
entrusted to bodies ad hoc, which so often 
separate school districts and parks manage- 
ment from the city council? Not to mention 
the super-coordinating boards which have to 
decide how much each type of authority may 
draw from the local tax yield? Quite apart 
from mere numbers of administrative units, 
are we agreed that any spending authority 
should have some responsibility for (and 
close contact with) the collection of the 
taxes covering their expenditures? Isn’t that 
a sound doctrine in public administration? 
Anyway, it always seems odd to a Britisher 
that a city council over here can be entrusted 
with public health, with policing, and with 
fire fighting but not with the care of park- 
ways and children’s education. I don’t say 
we're right. You know best. We just won- 
der, that’s all. 

Between the local government act of 1929 
and today we have reduced our local units 
to 1,500. I don’t think we shall find it pos- 
sible to reorganize substantially unless we 
abolish the rural district and carry out their 
duties through county councils as some of 
our critics have requested. There are several 
hundreds of these rural units, most of them 
doing a good job. They’ll die hard, and 
fighting, if they die at all. 


CAREER SERVICE 
Since I was in the States for the first 
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time, over 25 years ago now, it has pleased 
me to see that the public service has more 
and more proved itself as a career, with 
experience gathered from city to city, begin- 
ning at the foot of the ladder and climbing 
up to the biggest jobs in the greatest cities 
and counties. In this evolution, the pro- 
fession of city managers has led the way. A 
home-town man may be good. He will be 
better as he gains experience in a home-town 
job, and better still after service in other 
towns besides his own. I believe every city 
manager would support that proposition. 
The idea that home-town jobs should go 
only to home-town men does not work out in 
the long run for the best, even for the home- 
town. Whenever that place is a good train- 
ing ground, under the tuition of a good chief 
official, its exports of its own young men to 
other cities, to step up higher in their pro- 
fession, would exceed its imports of “for- 
eigners.” So what? Is the fence put round 
a plot to keep the contents in or to keep 
intruders out? Maybe neither, and the gate- 
way lets only the best pass through it, in 
or out. 


RESILIENCE AND ADAPTABILITY 


As for our own officials, we have taken a 
lesson from you in these days by cultivating 
a capacity for doing new jobs without pre- 
vious experience. I used to be greatly 
amused, years ago, by an American’s recital 
of his career. He may have been hired (and 
sometimes fired) as a servant of this, that, 
or the other private corporation, trading in 
anything from ships to sausages. In between, 
he could have been operating in real estate 
on his own behalf or as a storekeeper, or 
as an oil prospector. ‘““My! What a versatile 
artist this guy is,” thought I, and there were 
plenty of them too. He and they were con- 
tent to have had many shots at the financial 
target, with different weapons and from 
many angles, and if a few shots landed well 
on the mark—well that was the way of 
American life. It’s a free country anyway, 
and sometimes the expert may know so much 
he doesn’t cut through the obstacles to gain 
his end commercially, while a guileless rub- 
berneck may cut in and sweep the kitty. 
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That faculty of using horse sense, of being 
ready to take on any job that must be done, 
has had to be acquired or cultivated by us. 
Who could say he has had previous experi- 
ence of running a city’s management under 
aerial bombardment before 1939? Not many, 
if any, I guess, either with you or with us. 
That, however, was the task to be done, and 
when it had to be done, it was. In training 
for it, it meant imagination to simulate con- 
ditions while raiding planes dropped their 
explosives and fire bombs. . . . There is no 
end to the catalogue of merits and qualities 
which our public officials were to display if 
our civilian population was to stand the 
strain. That there was never any panic, 
never any uncontrollable situation, in any 
British city is not a boast but a fact. It is 
in itself a tribute to the way in which our 
civil service, national and local, rose to the 
supreme occasion. Many officials lost their 
lives at their posts. Many awards for 
bravery and devotion to duty in great perils 
mark the service they rendered to our little 
nation. They had never been trained for all 
this experience. It was just that capacity to 
switch one’s job, to keep one’s poise in un- 
precedented situations, that quality of lead- 
ership, that personal disregard of danger and 
risks, which lies at the root of American 
business life —- at which I am no longer 
amused, in fact I learned long since to re- 
spect it greatly—which carried us through. 
We adapted ourselves to it. You have always 
had it, and in the light of our experience, 
placed freely and absolutely at your disposal, 
you can and will combine your own qualities 
and our experiments to make a good showing 
over here if air raids or invasion should be 
your lot in any city in any state. 


WARTIME EXPERIMENTS 


Perhaps I should allude to this subject 
more freely. Well, we started out on this 
footing—the national government provided 
all forms of material for local civilian de- 
fense, and called on local city, county, and 
town managements to enlist, train, and direct 
local personnel using those materials pro- 
vided. They comprised gas masks for every 
one of our 46 million people, hundreds of 
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thousands of steel shelters for families in 
their back yards, fire-fighting pumps and 
equipment, steel helmets and uniform cloth- 
ing for the defense force, hospital (emer- 
gency) beds, Red Cross supplies, street 
shelters (brick built or reinforced concrete) 
rest centers, and all else besides, of which 
you know most of the details now as you 
do the same. 

There has been some criticism of this dele- 
gation to local units, some wanting the mili- 
tary authorities to take care of the people, 
and others advocating the creation of some 
national force to act in a civilian capacity, 
taking these civil defense duties out of the 
hands of the city and county officials. But 
they—these critics—are in a small minority. 
Time and trial have demonstrated the value 
of local leadership by the mayor and his 
councilmen, as tribulation came upon us, and 
only in one field of activity has the local 
administration plan been displaced by a na- 
tional authority. That field is wartime fire- 
fighting. Mark you, there are plenty who 
claim that only in minor cases did the need 
for a national fire service arise—cases where 
local unit boundaries were in conflict with 
community boundaries. It has always been 
contended that the large cities were better 
served by their own local force than they 
are or could be by a national fire-fighting 
staff, either in peace or war. But our min- 
isters of state had enough ground, in their 
judgment, for their decision to reorganize 
this branch of our defensive establishment 
upon the more mobile and extensive basis of 
nationwide scope, and so it is today. There 
was no row about it. You just don’t argue 
when the devil is on your doorstep and fire 
bombs fall. That was the national govern- 
ment’s decision, and that settled it. 

But make no mistake about it, there will 
be a row after the war if local fire-fighting 
control is not restored. In like fashion, any 
of our wartime experiments, in acting as 
though local unit boundaries did not exist, 
for instance, in hospitalization, in water sup- 
plies, in special traffic-control bylaws, in 
controls of gas, water, electricity, and trans- 
port charges to consumers and customers, 
and so on, any and all of these arrangements 
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will not, automatically or otherwise, be car- 
ried over to normal days of peace, just be- 
cause they were considered necessary or 
desirable in war. The roots of democracy in 
British life lie in local management of their 
own affairs. They want no more interference 
by the higher authority of the state than can 
be shown, on merits, to be essential to a 
healthy national and local way of living. Any 
politician, eminent or otherwise, who thinks 
differently does so at his peril—and I guess 
you share these sentiments in the U. S. A. 


INTERESTS IN LAND 


Ever since my boyhood days—now, alas! 
away back—TI have always seemed to hear 
the cry for “nationalization of the land” just 
around the corner, but have never seen the 
army of adherents really on the march... . 
Wartime requirements have so far extended 
the powers of the national and local authori- 
ties to appropriate lands and buildings for 
emergency use that public rights have gained 
a long lead over private interests. 

The time is propitious for further advances 
toward the displacement of private interests 
in land, in favor of public ownership, or 
control of development, or both. (Be it 
remembered that as our law stands—‘“all 
persons and all personal properties or pos- 
sessions are placed at the disposal of the 
state.” I quote from memory of the statute, 
but that’s just about how it is.) 

The influence of this requirement may 
well remain unshaken when peace returns 
(I don’t know, I only guess so) and the main 
issue might be the terms of compensation, 
rather than the inviolability of private rights 
in property. The powers of local units of 
government have almost continuously been 
enlarged and improved these last 30 or 40 
years. At one time a local council could 
acquire land only for a purpose specified and 
proved paramount to private ownership. 
Now the local council can buy land for gen- 
eral use as may be effective hereafter, and 
may take land compulsorily for a very wide 
range of public purposes. This was so before 
the war. Now rights in underground minerals 
are all vested in the nation, purchased on 
terms already settled by an independent 
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tribunal arbitrating between the private own- 
ers and the state. A national committee has 
presented a report—the Uthwatt report— 
showing how compensation could be assessed 
upon a nationwide valuation to enable na- 
tional and local authorities to acquire and 
control the development of land as yet unde- 
veloped, while leaving the use of the land 
in private hands till the land is resold for 
exploitation or conversion to public pur. 
poses. Another committee—the Scott com- 
mittee—has published a survey of and a 
scheme for taking care of rural land inter- 
ests. In short, we appear to be in sight of a 
step—it may be a leap—forward in the 
direction of the goal sought by those who 
would entrust all land and all interests in it 
to the nation for national purposes. 

It is hard to say whether you in the 
U.S. A. are better placed than we are with 
powers to acquire the old sites of blighted 
areas and reconstruct the buildings, or to 
create and maintain open spaces there, and 
to take possession of desirable areas for re- 
housing purposes. My impression is, how- 
ever, that today you have greater causes of 
complaint than we have that local govern- 
ment units have to “pay through the nose” 
for the acquisition compulsorily of land and 
buildings required for public use, and I (in- 
deed, all those concerned with local govern- 
ment in Great Britain) watch with interest 
the way in which you tackle these problems 
of vested rights in land. 


REBUILDING BoMBED AREAS 


So far, my observations have not shown 
me any blitzed cities in the States, and this 
immunity will, I trust, extend to the end of 
the war, though only the future itself can 
settle this question for us. Meanwhile you 
may like to know something of what you 
would see in our cities today. Over the whole 
of Great Britain, one home in every five has 
been destroyed or damaged. In London overt 
one million houses out of two and one-half 
millions have been hit. Most of these have 
been patched and put into use in conditions 
you would have thought uninhabitable, but 
the householders will not leave their homes 
if they can somehow carry on there. But 
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374,000 people in London have had to be 
rehoused after becoming homeless through 
complete demolition of their dwelling places. 
In Coventry 70,000 houses out of 85,000 
were bombed or fired. Portsmouth lost (com- 
pletely or temporarily) 65,000 homes out of 
70,000. In Clydebank, Scotland, out of 
12,000 houses with 60,000 population, only 
10 were left intact after two nights’ consecu- 
tive bombing. In all these cases, the center 
of the cities, their main business premises, 
were wiped out. All over the country there 
are cities and towns awaiting a new creation. 
Here is an opportunity to rebuild for new 
life. Who can say how best to use it? 


Pustic UTILITIES 


Our services in this category, like yours, 
are in some cases provided by private cor- 
porations and in others by public bodies. I 
know that under the guidance of the higher 
authorities in the U. S. A. these two classes 
of operators have in many cases linked up 
physically or administratively or both, their 
sources of supply and. means of distribution 
—a step which may save untold inconven- 
ience and even misery in the event of dam- 
age by aerial attack. That we know by 
many exciting experiences. It has helped us 
a lot. In practice this obviously means the 
establishment of a wider common service, 
over a larger united area, and (potentially) 
an experiment in an amalgamation of inter- 
ests between a public and a private operator. 

We have not yet found a good solution of 
this problem, though it would not surprise 
me if in postwar years, and not a long time 
hence, either, both you and we had to set 
about this question of serving the same area 
with water, or gas, or electricity or public 
passenger transport, by an agency on which 
both private and public executives were 
represented. This war has made a notable 
contribution, in our case, toward substituting 
cooperation for competition antagonistic to 
public interests in these fields of enterprise. 
Both sides have helped—have just had to 
help—each other in times of emergency by 
interchange of products, and we should be 
able to derive some useful lessons from these 
experiences. So far as we can yet judge, they 
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seem to indicate that the trend is definitely 
toward larger production units, of bigger and 
better-balanced consumer districts, and a re- 
duction in the number of small operators and 
ill-balanced loads to be carried on a rela- 
tively tiny scale. Schemes like your TVA 
and your huge water-power generators inter- 
est us deeply, and the more I come into con- 
tact with your executives of these great 
enterprises, both private and public, the 
more I am impressed with their statesman- 
ship and their high sense of public duty. 
Personally I can respect and pay tribute to 
fine leadership, in either of these fields. The 
days of artificial capitalization, of unwar- 
ranted inter-corporation contracts, and of 
uncontrolled rates, seem to be numbered 
over here, but as an innocent observer I still 
find puzzlement in your interstate restric- 
tions and your local bases of rate-fixing pro- 
cedures. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


The more I see of American practice in 
taxing locally on property valued physically, 
whether the property is income-yielding or 
not, the more I sympathize with both the 
appraisers and the taxpayers. Instances 
have again been brought to my notice where 
the net yield of properties was inadequate to 
pay the taxes, and though there are many 
and varied extenuating circumstances, this 
does seem to a Britisher to be rough on the 
taxpayer. We assess only on income value, 
and not on the worth of the buildings, and 
while I realize that for many properties, e.g., 
a bank, the rental value is artificially cal- 
culated, I have had so many different 
answers to my question—“What is your 
basis of appraisal over here?”—that I won- 
der whether it is any better or any worse 
than the calculated rental basis. Is your 
appraisal figure (1) the value in the market, 
as between a willing seller and a willing 
buyer, or (2) the cost of construction, or 
(3) the cost of replacement, variable as 
labor and material prices change, or (4) an 
imaginary figure fixed empirically, or (5) 
what is it? And (6) “Is your appraisal, while 
founded on one or other of these valuations, 
at the full, or at some discount, and if so 
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what and why?” (This fellow is a nuisance, 
don’t you think? Why does he bring this 
thing up?) 

But most of all I ponder on the collection 
of taxes on land or property underdeveloped, 
and not yielding any or an inadequate in- 
come out of which to pay taxes. If the 
underlying reason is to force land into full 
development, is this always good for the 
public interest? What does it cost us to buy 
and tear down taxed property for a public 
improvement such as an open space or lung 
in a congested area? If an owner keeps an 
open space at his expense, we let him do so 
gratis. Are we all wrong in reasoning so? 
We do not confiscate a property on which an 
owner cannot draw revenue to pay his taxes. 
Ought we to do so? Clearly our ideas are 
fundamentally different here. But we find it 
easier to tide over times of depression with 
the more stable appraisal of property values 
on an income-vielding basis, waiving taxa- 
tion where no income arises and even during 
this war only those cities which have had 
great areas destroyed—some 60 in number— 
have had to draw special government aid to 
keep their services going, and none have de- 
faulted on their bonds or fallen down on any 
of their contractual obligations. In all other 
cases, delinquent taxes are lower than in 
prewar days, as better employment and 
higher earnings have eliminated losses by 
voids and poverty. 


Cost ACCOUNTING 


I have regarded with admiration the fine 
work done by our colleagues in the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association by the 
preparation of a uniform code of accounting 
for the incomes and expenditures out of pub- 
lic funds. On that ground you are ahead of 
us. We were at work on this subject when 
this war came, and we shall hope to resume 
our labors in happier days, when the MFOA 
experience and practice will be invaluable 
to us. 

On the other hand, I find we are advanced, 
I think, in our tie-up of general accounting 
and cost accounting, without national uni- 
formity either in our terminology or our 
bookkeeping system and purpose analysis. 
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Offhand, I could not say how many city 
managers do obtain from their financial 
officers a cost-analysis squaring (1) with 
their budgetary provision, (2) with their 
interim appropriations, and (3) with their 
accounts on an income and expenditure 
basis. I would expect that this objective will 
soon be sought by the MFOA, for their work 
in standardization of accounting analysis 
and reporting is a natural and a preliminary 
introduction to cost reconciliation. The value 
of this aid to good city management will 
increasingly be recognized by all concerned 
in public affairs. (And by the way, what 
about federal accounting requisites in this 
same sphere? But that again may be saucy.) 


GOVERNMENT SUBVENTIONS 


As an outside observer, I look for progress 
in the settlement of fiscal relations between 
the federal government, the state govern- 
ments, and the local governments when this 
war is over. How you have carried on so 
long with these questions left in the air 
beats me, while at the same time you have 
kept pace with all other nations in the world 
in the development of public services essen- 
tial to the health and welfare of your people. 
From state to state conditions vary, and no 
recognized partnership liability appears to 
exist at all, much less a settlement of the 
terms of partnership. I am aware that a 
committee report has recently been pub- 
lished with Dr. Luther Gulick’s advice on 
this complex problem, and we shall await 
events wtih the keenest interest. Make no 
mistake about it, however, if experience 
almost universal is any guide to you, a sub- 
sidy from a superior to a subordinate politi- 
cal unit does carry with it a voice in the 
use of the money. It may be imperative to 
arrange it so, for instance to see that a back- 
ward authority does not imperil the health of 
its neighbors by using a subvention to reduce 
local tax rates, instead of making good an 
unwartrantable gap in its defenses against 
epidemic diseases. 

But the subject is worthy of a book, and 
beyond the scope of an address or an essay, 
so I will leave it there for the present. 
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CoNCLUSION 

Too long I have submitted you to this re- 
port on my observations as I look out on 
the world of local public administration in 
the United States at this time, and I must 
bring my statement to an end. By the time 
when I may be addressing you again, I trust 
I may look out on the faces of more men 
and women who have made public service 
their career, who are assured by law of a 
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retirement allowance, who are as proud as 
they are today of their code of ethics, and 
who are respected by the public they serve 
as the true exponents of the principles and 
practice of local self-government, working 
quietly, unselfishly, and efficiently in the 
great community of citizens of the United 
States of America. Brethren, Great Britain 
greets you all, and I do, as comrades in 
service. 


Recent Progress in Measuring City Activities 


By HERBERT A. SIMON* 
Assistant Professor, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


A summary of the more important developments during the last 
five years in measurement techniques in local government. 


IVE years ago a survey of methods for 

measuring the activities of municipal 

government was published as a series of 
articles in Pusitic MANAGEMENT.' Since 
this study appeared, notable progress has 
been made in constructing measurement de- 
vices for many municipal activities—par- 
ticularly public library service, public wel- 
fare service, and fire protection, and the 
authors have attempted to review and sum- 
marize these new developments in the pres- 
ent article. Each of the principal municipal 
functions will be taken up in turn. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


In 1938 the authors suggested that meas- 
urement research in the field of fire protec- 
tion should be directed toward two immedi- 
ate aims: first, to secure a wider use of 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Simon, Ph.D. in political 
science, University of Chicago, was a staff mem- 
ber of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1937-39; a staff member of the Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Califor- 
nia, 1939-42; and has been in his present position 
since September, 1942. 


1 These were reprinted in pamphlet form as 
Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Simon, Meas- 
uring Municipal Activities (Chicago: Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1938). A re- 
vised edition of this monograph has just been 
published; this article is a summary of the intro- 
duction. 


adequate and up-to-date record procedures 
and a broader understanding of the useful- 
ness of records for purposes of administra- 
tive control; and second, to construct meas- 
urements of relative fire risk (that is, the 
magnitude of the fire protection problem) 
which would permit more valid comparisons 
of fire losses among cities, among districts 
within cities, and between different years. 

Publication of a standard records and re- 
porting manual in 1938 by the National Fire 
Protection Association provided the adminis- 
trator with the necessary tools for progress 
in the first direction.2 Without actual field 
observation it is not possible to determine to 
what extent the recommendations of this 
records manual have been incorporated in 
practice in the cities of this country, but the 
problem now is one of salesmanship rather 
than research. 

During the past three years, the writer 
has carried out an exploratory study on the 
measurement of fire risk, at the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the University of 
California.* In this study fire losses in two 


2 DeWayne E. Nolting, A Model Records and 
Reporting System for Fire Departments (Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Service, 1938). 

3H. A. Simon, R. W. Shephard, and F. W. 
Sharp, Fire Losses and Fire Risks (Berkeley: 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
California, 1943). 
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California cities were subdivided on the basis 
of the types of buildings and occupancies 
which suffered losses. A similar classification, 
using the assessor’s records and other avail- 
able data, was made of all building values 
in the same city. Specific loss ratios were 
then calculated for each occupancy and 
structural class, by dividing the fire loss in 
that class by the total building valuation in 
the class. Variations in these fire loss ratios 
were studied to determine to what extent 
differences in the over-all loss ratios of the 
two cities simply reflected differences in the 
kinds of fire risks involved. The procedure 
is immediately applicable to other cities and 
when a body of data of a similar kind has 
begun to accumulate from various cities we 
shall have a real basis for studying variations 
in fire risk. 
POLICE PROTECTION 


During the period under review the com- 
pilation and reporting by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation of offenses and arrests in 
cities of the United States completed its 10th 
year. The decade of experience with this 
crime-reporting system demonstrates that it 
is possible to get reasonably accurate and 
reasonably comparable data on major crime 
occurrences from our cities.* Availability 
of these data has permitted police officials 
to observe crime trends and to combat myth- 
ical “crime wave” sensationalism, and has 
given considerable insight into regional vari- 
ations in the occurrence of major crime. 

A major task which remains undone, but 
which needs to be placed on the agenda of 
measurement research in this field, is the 
study of the relation between crime rates 
and police budgets in individual cities. At 
present we know almost nothing about how 
much police protection is bought by a dollar 
expenditure for the police department. 

Measurements of police performance have 
received important application in the admin- 
istration of traffic safety programs and in 
the allocation of patrolmen to beats. Signifi- 
cant under the first heading is the wide- 


4 Federal Bureau of Investigation, Ten Years 
of Uniform Crime Reporting, 1930-1939 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Bureau, 1939). 
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spread use of the so-called selective enforce. 
ment program, whereby traffic enforcement 
activities, with the aid of current statistics, 
are constantly directed to those traffic of- 
fenses and those dangerous locations which 
are chiefly responsible for accidents. Under 
the second heading should be mentioned the 
Cincinnati and Wichita police beat studies 
which apply highly practical techniques for 
applying police effort to the various sections 
of a city, in proportion to the need for police 
services in each area.® Such techniques may 
also be used to compare the relative ade- 
quacy of police effort in different cities— 
although it has been emphasized that this 
does not mean that it is possible to specify 
a standard of adequacy which cities ought 
to meet.® 
PuBLic Works 

Progress in the measurement of municipal 
public works has taken three principal di- 
rections: first, the further extension of cost 
accounting techniques; second, the analysis 
of street and highway systems as a basis for 
budgeting; and third, the development of 
techniques for determining the proper allo- 
cation of costs for highway maintenance 
and construction. 

Publication by the American Public Works 
Association of unit cost data for refuse col- 
lection and street cleaning, compiled from 
a number of cities, establishes a landmark 
in the development of municipal public 
works cost accounting data.‘ Although spe- 
cialists in public works administration con- 
tinue to emphasize the possible fallacy of 
inter-city comparison — and it cannot be 
doubted that such comparison is very diffi- 
cult—nevertheless, publication of these data 

5Q. W. Wilson, Distribution of Police Patrol 
Force (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1941); Cincinnati Regional Crime Committee, 
The Cincinnati Police Beat Survey (Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Association, 1936). 

6 Herbert A. Simon, Fiscal Aspects of Metro- 
politan Consolidation (Berkeley: Bureau of Pub 
lic Administration, University of California, 1943). 

7 American Public Works Association, Commit- 
tee on Refuse Collection and Disposal, Refuse 
Collection Practice (Chicago: The Association, 
1941), Chapters 4 and 5; American Public Works 
Association, Committee on Street Cleaning, Street 


Cleaning Practice (Chicago: The Association, 
1938), Chapter 13. 
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will certainly lead to further inquiry as to 
the reasons why unit costs in particular 
cities are unusually high or unusually low.® 
Even more practicable for the immediate 
future is the use of cost accounting tech- 
niques in controlled experimental studies of 
the relative cost and relative efficiency of 
alternative methods of organizing particular 
public works activities. This would involve 
breaking down a complex activity like refuse 
collection into its component parts—carrying 
the containers back and forth, leading the 
trucks, driving to the dump, and so forth— 
and the determination of unit times for these 
components. This might lead to the replace- 
ment of over-simple units now used in public 
works measurement (number of catch-basins 
cleaned, for example) with composite units 
consisting of a weighted sum of the com- 
ponent items. For example, the total cost 
of cleaning catch-basins depends on the 
number of basins cleaned as well as the 
quantity of material removed from each. A 
standard cost for catch-basin cleaning might 
be represented as a times the number of 
basins plus } times the average weight of 
dirt removed, where a and 0 are weights pro- 
portional to the relative importance (in 
terms of time required) of the two com- 
ponents of the work load. Such composite 
units would go a long way toward removing 
the difficulties of inter-city comparison. 

The United States Bureau of Public 
Roads has encouraged a series of statewide 
studies of highway systems as a basis for 
long-term budgeting of highway expendi- 
tures. These studies include estimates of the 
adequacy of the highway system to handle 
current traffic loads as well as measurements 
of road surface conditions.® They permit 
priorities to be established for further devel- 
opment of the road network, and accurate 
estimates to be made of fiscal requirements 
for maintenance of the road system. Traffic 
studies of similar scope are widely used by 
city street departments, but cities have gen- 


8 Frank W. Herring, “How Far Can We Go in 
Standardizing Public Works?” The Annals, 
September, 1938, pp. 143-52. 

® Texas Highway Department, Texas Highway 
Facts (Austin: The Department, 1940). 
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erally been backward in the use of statistical 
measurements of road conditions to control 
maintenance operations. 

In connection with federal grants-in-aid 
for roads and state and federal taxes on ve- 
hicles and motor fuel, considerable literature 
has sprung up—and much has been added 
to it during the past five years—as to the 
proper allocation between beneficiaries and 
general taxpayers of the cost of constructing 
and maintaining the road system.’® Since, 
in the last analysis, application of the theory 
developed in this discussion involves the de- 
termination of the types and volume of 
traffic using the roads and the cost of main- 
taining roads under different traffic condi- 
tions, the same data which are useful in long- 
term expenditure planning are also essential 
in devising a suitable revenue system for the 
financing of these roads. 


Pusiic HEALTH 


Outstanding in the public health field is 
increasing interest in the measurement of 
morbidity, as contrasted with earlier concen- 
tration on statistics of mortality and com- 
municable disease.!' This new interest re- 
flects, of course, the increased responsibility 
which public health programs have assumed 
particularly toward persons of low income, 
as well as widespread discussion of health 
insurance and so-called “socialized” medicine 
plans. The only procedure which has been 
generally employed for obtaining an accurate 
estimate of the amount of illness in a com- 
munity has been the interviewing of a sam- 
ple of persons in the community. The inter- 
view can seek solely to determine the num- 
ber who are ill at the time of the interview, 
or it can inquire into the health conditions 
of the person interviewed for the period of 
six months or a year prior to the interview. 
Data oi the first kind are, of course, some- 


10 Edward D. Allen, “The Theory of Highway 
Costs and Their Allocation,” Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics, August and No- 
vember, 1939, pp. 269-76, 404-15. 

11U. S. Public Health Service, National Insti- 
tute of Health, Division of Public Health Meth- 
ods, The National Health Survey, 1935-1936: 
Sickness and Medical Care Series (Washington, 
D. C.: The Service, 1938), 11 parts. 
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what more precise than those of the second 
kind, but data of the second kind are neces- 
sary to reveal the duration of illness, an im- 
portant factor in their social importance. It 
would appear that the interview technique 
could usefully be supplemented by data on 
work absences due to illness obtained from 
business establishments in the community. 
A few data of this kind have been obtained 
recently from war industries by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics.!* 


RECREATION 


Recreation cost accounting has made a 
good deal of progress in the past five years. 
The National Recreation Association has 
issued a brief pamphlet of recreation cost 
records,}* and a number of articles on park 
maintenance records have appeared in Parks 
& Recreation.** Published unit cost data are 
not yet very widely available and problems of 
comparability are as difficult in this field as 
in others. An increasing number of recrea- 
tion departments appear to be using cost per 
participant as one basis for determining 
what recreation activities should be expanded 
and which curtailed. 


PuBLic WELFARE 


Interest in the measurement of public 
welfare activities has centered on so-called 
administrative costs—that is, costs of oper- 
ating the welfare agencies as distinguished 
from cash grants to recipients of aid. The 
ratio of administrative cost to total agency 
cost has frequently and unwisely been used 
as an inverse index of agency efficiency. To 
counteract the misuse of the administrative 
cost ratio, welfare administrators have 
sought some more scientific procedure for 
determining the proper number of staff mem- 


12 Duane Evans, “Problem of Absenteeism in 
Relation to War Production,” Monthly Labor 
Review, January, 1943, pp. 1-9. 


13 National Recreation Association, Committee 
on Recreation Records and Reports, Recreation 
Cost Records (New York: The Association, 
1938). 

14 See, for example, E. L. Bayly and Robert 
Kingery, “Costs of Park Maintenance and Opera- 


tion in the Chicago Region,” Parks & Recreation, 
May, 1942, pp. 352-57. 
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bers to carry on the welfare program, and 
in so doing they have sought actually to 
determine experimentally the effect of in- 
creasing or reducing the average work load 
carried by agency personnel. The report of 
the most recent of these experiments con- 
ducted by the University of California and 
the California State Relief Administration 
contains a lengthy discussion of methods and 
results as well as a review of earlier experi- 
ments of the same kind.'5 

An alternative approach to the analysis of 
administrative costs has been the time study 
which has proved especially useful in deter- 
mining how much of the local administrative 
cost in combined welfare agencies is reim- 
bursable under the Federal Security Pro- 
gram.!® Because of the intangibility of the 
objectives of public welfare work, unit costs 
are not easy to interpret in the absence of 
auxiliary data on the quality of work per- 
formance. A useful procedure which has been 
developed for the measurement and control 
of quality is the so-called “case review 
process,” that is, a re-examination by an 
independent unit of case workers of a sample 
of case records.1* 

A second focus of interest has been the 
construction of valid formulae for the alloca- 
tion of grants-in-aid among states or among 
districts within states. For real validity such 
formulae must be based on some measure of 
relative need for welfare services which is 
independent of the actual number of persons 
or families currently receiving aid. For un- 
employment relief programs, the most fruit- 
ful possibility seems to be the use of meas- 
ures of unemployment, but these are not 
usually available for small areas. For the 
categorical aids and for aid to miscellaneous 


15H. A. Simon, e¢ al., Determining Work 
Loads for Professional Staff in a Public Welfare 
Agency (Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, 1941). 

16 Joel Gordon and Byron T. Hipple, Analyzing 
the Use of Staff Time in Public Assistance 
Agencies (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Social Se- 
curity Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
1941), Bureau Report No. 10. 

17 Antonio A. Sorieri and Edward E. Rhatigan, 
The Case Review Process, A Method of State 
Supervision (Chicago: American Public Welfare 
Association, 1940). 
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groups of unemployable persons the problem 
of measurement is far more difficult and 
little progress has been made toward its solu- 
tion. 

PuBLic EDUCATION 

The measurement of public education for 
administrative purposes is inextricably inter- 
woven with the measurement of individual 
student progress. As an illustration of one 
way in which educational testing procedures 
could be used for administrative purposes 
we cited in the original edition of this mono- 
graph the Regents’ Inquiry into the Cost and 
Character of Education in New York State, 
which was particularly interesting in its 
follow-up studies of students after they left 
school. A program of equal importance, 
though employing more traditional tests of 
the student’s knowledge, has been conducted 
in the state of Pennsylvania under the spon- 
sorship of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching.!® A primary pur- 
pose of this study was to determine whether 
there was any comparability in the knowl- 
edge or skill of students receiving the bach- 
elor of arts degree in different universities or 
of different students in the same university 
receiving that degree. An extremely wide 
range of standards was discovered among 
Pennsylvania colleges and universities. 

A third highly important investigation is 
the so-called “Eight-Year Study” conducted 
during the years 1934 to 1942 by 30 schools 
under the sponsorship of the Progressive 
Education Association. An evaluation staff, 
charged with responsibility for measuring 
student progress during the period of the 
study, contributed much to the underlying 
theory of educational evaluation and to the 
development of tests devised to measure the 
broader and less tangible skills and under- 
standings of the student.”° 


18 New York University, Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York, Education for American Life 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938). 

19 William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, The 
Student and His Knowledge (New York: Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1938). 

. 20F, R. Smith, R. W. Tyler, et al., Appraising 
and Recording Student Progress (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1942). 
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Pustic LIBRARIES 


Library administrators have been excep- 
tionally active in the past five years in re- 
search using techniques of measurement. A 
pioneering study of cost accounting tech- 
nique was made by the Montclair (New 
Jersey) public library with the cooperation 
of other libraries throughout the country.?? 

Of the highest value and importance has 
been the development in the measurement of 
results of library service, work in which the 
faculty of the Graduate Library School at 
the University of Chicago has been par- 
ticularly active. This has included advances 
in the definition of library objectives, im- 
proved tools for measuring the quality of 
book collection, and the analysis of circula- 
tion and other data to determine in detail 
what use is made of the public libraries.?? 

Reference service has proved to be the 
aspect of library administration least sus- 
ceptible to measurement. A good deal of 
discussion of possible techniques for measur- 
ing reference service has taken place in the 
literature during the past five years, but 
without very many concrete results.** 

A recent comprehensive statement of li- 
brary aims and objectives, phrased largely in 
terms of performance rather than results, 
has been prepared at the request of the 
National Resources Planning Board by a 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion.2* Particularly interesting in this report 
(pages 56-57) is an estimate of the per 
capita expenditure which would be required 
to maintain performance standards at speci- 
fied levels of adequacy. 


STAFF AND AUXILIARY FUNCTIONS 
The finance, personnel, and planning func- 


21Emma V. Baldwin and William E. Marcus, 
Library Costs and Budgets (New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company, 1941). 

22 References to the literature will be found in 
E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., The Library Survey: 
Problems and Methods (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1940). 

23See, for example, Elizabeth O. Stone, 
“Methods of Evaluating Reference Service,” Li- 
rary Journal, April 1, 1942, pp. 296-98. 

24 American Library Association, Committee on 
Post-War Planning, Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries (Chicago: The Association, 
1943), especially pp. 56-57. 
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tions of municipal government remain the 
most difficult of measurement, and little 
progress can be reported for the past five 
years. Perhaps the most hopeful suggestion 
of possible lines of attack is provided by the 
chapter on evaluation of public service train- 
ing included in the Civil Service Assembly’s 
manual entitled Employee Training in the 
Public Service.2° A study of this chapter 
will show that measurement of auxiliary 
services is likely to be concerned with: (1) 
comparison of existing practices with check 
lists of “approved” practices; (2) attempts 
to measure the immediate outcomes of the 
administrative activity (although by virtue 
of its auxiliary nature the activity is, of 
course, only the means to some further end) ; 
and (3) evaluation of the staff agencies by 
determining their effect on the results ob- 
tained by the line agencies. The last of these 
possibilities is beset with difficulties, particu- 
larly while our methods for measuring line 


25 Civil Service Assembly, Committee on Em- 
ployee Training in the Public Service, “Evalua- 
tion of Public Service Training,” Chapter 6 in 
Employee Training in the Public Service (Chi- 
cago: The Assembly, 1941), pp. 105-37. 


activities are as imperfect as they are today, 
and the other two possibilities do not go to 
the heart of the measurement problem—that 
is, to evaluate administrative activity in 
terms of its results. For the present, at least, 
the staff and auxiliary functions do not ap- 
pear the most likely areas of progress in 
measurement research. 


CoNCLUSION 


A general overview of the progress re- 
ported in the preceding paragraphs indicates 
that interest in measurement research con- 
tinues at a high level in almost all fields of 
municipal government. This continued re- 
search activity in the face of many difficul- 
ties can be due only to the importance which 
any advance in measurement technique will 
have—both for administrators of particular 
functions and for those persons and agencies 
which share responsibility for the municipal 
budget. The progress which has been made, 
particularly in measuring such intangibles as 
library and welfare services, makes even 
more hopeful the prospects of measurement 
research in other municipal functions. 


How to Prevent Race Riots 


ELIABLE reports from many parts of the 
United States say that a repetition of the 
Los Angeles and Detroit riots is possible at any 
moment in any one of 15 or 20 places. Over- 
crowding, lack of recreational facilities, large 
migration of persons, whether white or black, 
from one part of the country to another, short- 
ages of civilian goods, comparatively high pay 
and comparatively easy employment, the deadly 
work of native fascists and Axis propagandists, 
have all combined to create an explosive situa- 
tion. Yet so far as we can learn, in most cities 
nothing is being done about it. The press, perhaps 
with good motives but certainly with mistaken 
judgment, maintains a conspiracy of silence until 
the shooting actually begins. Municipal authori- 
ties, while rarely as incompetent and timid as 
those of Detroit, seldom show true courage and 
initiative. 
Some of the things that ought to be done are 
quite obvious. Here are a few: 


1. Create in every city an inter-racial com- 
mittee composed of the outstanding community 
leaders of every group that might come into 


conflict with any other group. Make the mayor 
and the chief of police ex-officio members. Meet 
frequently and hear reports of trouble or im- 
pending trouble in every part of the city. 

2. Make special efforts to see that exorbitant 
prices for food, clothing, and rent are prevented 
in the districts where the danger is greatest. 

3. Encourage the press to investigate con- 
tinuously the sore spots, with able reporters as- 
signed to tell both sides, or all sides, of the 
stories of conflict. Nothing is worse than for 
any element to feel it has a grievance to which 
nobody will listen. 

4. Take drastic steps to improve and in- 
crease recreational facilities. 

There are many other things that can be done 
to canalize the ugly emotions that set men to 
killing each other in a senseless orgy of murder. 
What is needed is an active desire at the top 
that such an orgy shall not take place—a desire 
which, unhappily, has been missing in some 
cities—Reprinted with permission from The 
New Republic, August 23, 1943. . 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Granting Sick Leaves and Payment for 
Unused Leaves 
What is general municipal policy concerning 
(1) granting of sick leave and (2) pay- 
ment for accumulated leave of absence on 
the occasion of the resignation or death of 
a permanent employee? 


RANTING Sick Leave. The general 

practice of cities throughout the United 
States may be briefly summarized with the 
following points: (1) sick leave with pay is 
normally granted only to permanent, regular 
employees; (2) sick leave is generally pro- 
vided for by a rule of the personnel depart- 
ment or civil service commission, although in 
the absence of a central personnel agency 
the subject may be dealt with by ordinance 
or administrative regulation of the chief ad- 
ministrator; (3) the amount of leave per- 
mitted annually varies, but is usually either 
at the rate of one day for each calendar 
month of service (12 days per year) or at 
the rate of one and one-half working days 
for each calendar month of service (18 days 
per year); and (4) the unused portion of 
such leave is usually cumulative up to either 
60 days when the rate of one working day 
for each calendar month is used or 90 days 
when the rate of one and one-half days for 
each calendar month is used. 

The administration of sick leave usually 
requires that for any extended leave, over 
three consecutive days for instance, a physi- 
cian’s certificate of illness shall be submitted. 
In some of the more progressive municipali- 
ties programs of sick-leave control have been 
established in which home visits are made by 
city physicians for two purposes, to eliminate 
malingering and, on the other hand, to pre- 
vent employees’ returning to work before 
they are really able to do so. For example, 
a comprehensive sick-leave control policy in 


Sacramento, California, resulted in a de- 
crease of 35 per cent in sick leave in six 
months, and a saving of $7,000 to the city. 
(See James S. Dean, “Checkup on Sick 
Leaves Saves Money and Improves Morale,” 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, September, 1940, pp. 
274-75.) 

Payment for Unused Vacation or Other 
Leaves. Unfortunately, specific procedures 
to cover cases of this kind are not generally 
included in personnel agency rules. However, 
in both the states of Minnesota and Michi- 
gan payments are made upon resignation or 
death for all earned but untaken leave. In 
addition, there are many agencies which per- 
mit the so-called “terminal vacation” gen- 
erally. For instance, the Cincinnati pro- 
cedures regarding leaves of absence stipulate 
in part: “If an employee leaves the service 
he should be allowed a vacation, to be com- 
puted....” Without a specific rule to the 
contrary, it would seem that a provision of 
this kind would be sufficient authorization 
for payments upon death. 

Basically, the question is whether vacation 
in a particular jurisdiction is considered to 
be a right earned by an employee, a definite 
part of his compensation as a condition of 
employment, or whether vacation is a privi- 
lege which is granted, at the pleasure of the 
employer, for the sole purpose of rehabilita- 
tion and restoration of the employee’s effi- 
ciency. If the latter point of view is the 
accepted one, then terminal vacations, upon 
either resignation or death, would seem to be 
illogical, the employer no longer having any 
interest in the employee so far as rehabilita- 
tion or restoration of efficiency is concerned. 
On the other hand, if vacation is an earned 
right and a part of his compensation previ- 
ously agreed upon, then it should be granted 
him, regardless of the circumstances. It 
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would seem that with the further extension 
of vacation with pay to private industry and 
with the growth of employee organizations in 
the public service, the trend is probably to- 
ward considering vacation as an employee 
right or condition of employment rather than 
as a privilege or a purely restorative 
measure. 


City Employees Working Part-time on 
Other Jobs 


Should municipal employees be permitted to 
work in private enterprise in addition to 
their regular city work? 

ie MANY cities policemen, firemen, and 
legal department employees are prohibited 

from accepting part-time employment in ad- 

dition to their regular city work. For exam- 
ple, the New York City charter contains such 

a provision, but other city employees are 

permitted to accept other work if it does not 

interfere with their regular city jobs. The 

New York Court of Appeals has recently 

held that any employee desiring to hold an 

outside part-time job must first file with the 
head of his department a memorandum de- 
scribing the outside work. If it is considered 

that the outside position will in any way im- 

pair the employee’s efficiency on the city job, 

the department head may deny the employee 
the privilege of taking on the additional 
work. 

The Civil Service Commission of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, has forbidden city employees to 
work in war plants on their own time, term- 
ing it “pocket patriotism” and inimical to 
the city’s interests. The Commission ex- 
plained that municipal employees must be 
ready to report to work at all times in event 
of an emergency and that war plants in the 
area must rely upor the city’s police and fire 
protection. But in San Diego, California, 
with cooperation of city officials, a few city 
employees are working four-hour “half 





shifts” in local aircraft plants when their 
regular jobs are finished. If the experiment, 
proposed by the War Manpower Commis. 
sion, is successful it may be extended else. 
where. 

The manpower shortage in some cities is 
so acute that firemen are looked upon as a 
source of extra labor, and of course the men 
are eager to get additional compensation be- 
cause municipal wages in general have not 
increased as fast as outside wages or the cost 
of living. The question of allowing off-shift 
firemen to work in private industry recently 
came before the city council of Berkeley, 
California, and one councilman suggested 
that perhaps the off-shift firemen could be 
allowed to work one-half day during their 
off period but the council turned down the 
proposal. In South Portland, Maine, off-duty 
firemen are permitted to work as fire fighters 
or inspectors in a large shipyard in that city. 
In this way the fire protection of the city is 
at least indirectly benefited. In general, fire- 
men should continue to be available for the 
off-shift response, and should not be allowed 
to take outside employment that would inter- 
fere with this obligation. 

In a few cities which have lost a number 
of firemen to the armed services, some 
thought is being given to increasing the num- 
ber of work hours of regular firemen and 
providing overtime pay. In Los Angeles, for 
example, the fire chief has been directed to 
determine the reaction of firemen to such a 
proposal because of the dearth of young and 
physically fit candidates to replace firemen 
now in service. Los Angeles firemen work 
the customary 24 hours on and 24 hours off, 
on-duty time being 72 hours a week. It was 
suggested that by working 12 hours over- 
time each week the regular firemen would be 
able to bring the department up to the 
proper strength. Such a policy would seem 
to be preferable to permitting firemen to 
work in war industries. 
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Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

«mba READJUSTMENT. To dis- 

cover practicable means of routing demo- 
bilized fighting men and war workers into 
useful peacetime enterprises after the war, 
the President about a year ago appointed a 
“conference of postwar readjustment of 
civilian and military personnel,” consisting 
of 12 federal officials, and early in August 
the conference transmitted its report, Demo- 
bilization and Readjustment, to the National 
Resources Planning Board. The point of 
view of the conference is summed up in the 
following quotation from the report: “It is 
a healthy sign that states and municipalities 
and many public and private organizations 
are already formulating plans and programs 
for actions during the [postwar] readjust- 
ment period. One caution must be voiced. 
If national planning and programming do 
not proceed speedily, it is certain that state 
and local action taken in the meantime will 
produce diverse, partial, and unequal solu- 
tions to problems. It would be unfortunate 
if conflicting policies were to become defi- 
nitely established through the action of state 
and local agencies before a general national 
pattern came into being and without respect 
to those powers which only the federal gov- 
ernment can exercise properly and effec- 
tively.” 

Among the necessary governmental func- 
tions which the conference believes “only the 
federal govern ent can perferm” are: (1) 
setting the general policy and pattern 
“largely through the determination of its 
own fiscal and economic policies;” (2) es- 
tablishing a program which “will involve 
relaxation and termination of various war- 
time controls and may involve temporary 
continuation of some of them;” (3) deter- 
mining disposition of government-owned war 
plants; (4) establishing programs of services 
and benefits for veterans and ex-war work- 
ers; and (5) assisting states, cities, and spe- 


cial areas in the solution of problems created 
by the conduct of the war and the war pro- 
duction program. 

Taxes on Federal Land. The public lands 
subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives is holding hearings in different parts 
of the country to gather information on 
house bills proposing payments to local gov- 
ernments in lieu of taxes on acquisitions by 
the federal government. At the hearing in 
San Francisco, Richard Graves, executive 
secretary of the League of California Cities, 
stated that municipal officials did not believe 
the federal government should acquire own- 
ership of any properties which are not abso- 
lutely essential for the public welfare, that 
the federal government should return to pri- 
vate ownership as rapidly as possible the 
properties no longer essential for govern- 
mental purposes, and that with very few ex- 
ceptions the federal government should pay 
in lieu of taxes the amount it would pay if 
the property were subject to local taxation, 
and that such payments should be made as 
a matter of right in accordance with an act 
of Congress rather than as a matter of char- 
ity by some federal administrative agency. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority, 
which is responsible for acquiring land for 
building emergency war housing (which un- 
der the new Lanham Act must be torn down 
after the war), will try to lease sites instead 
of buying. Approximately one-third of the 
800 sites which were acquired during the 
last fiscal year were leased by the FPHA. 
When FPHA leases land for war housing 
projects it assumes all state and local tax 
liabilities, and its housing property is as- 
sessed at the same rate as other property in 
the area. 

Prostitution. The best police procedures 
which have been developed throughout the 
country on venereal disease control are de- 
scribed in detail in a manual entitled Tech- 
niques of Law Enforcement Against Prosti- 
tution recently published by the Federal 
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Security Agency and distributed to mayors, 
city managers, and police chiefs. The manual 
points out the value of self-policing measures 
adopted by industry and suggests special 
enforcement techniques that can be used 
against any industries that refuse to cooper- 
ate in the national repression program. 

Day Care for Children of Working Moth- 
ers. Steps have been taken by two-thirds of 
the states to set up wartime child care pro- 
grams. A score of these states this year 
enacted legislation authorizing public schools 
or other agencies to establish day care 
nursery schools. New York was one of the 
first to take such a step, the state legislature 
authorizing a $15,000,000 program with the 
state providing $2,500,000, the federal gov- 
ernment an equal sum, and the remaining 
$10,000,000 to be furnished by municipal- 
ities sponsoring centers and by fees from 
parents whose children are cared for by the 
centers. In many cases federal funds will be 
made available through the Lanham Act to 
communities where day care nurseries are 
needed to help care for children of war 
workers. As much as 50 per cent of a city’s 
child care costs are met by federal funds in 
some cities, particularly those whose states 
have not provided funds for such purposes. 


Recent Postwar Planning Activities of 
Interest to Cities 

UNICIPAL postwar planning activities 

in more than 20 states have been 
facilitated by state legislation enacted this 
year giving local governments authority to 
build up postwar reserve funds, draw up 
master plans for redevelopment projects, 
operate development authorities for special 
projects, and cooperate with other communi- 
ties in joint public works and other pro- 
grams. Most of the 44 state legislatures 


which met this year have passed laws relat- 
ing to some phase of state and local postwar 
planning, and this information has been sum- 
marized in a report entitled Planning Legis- 
lation, 1943, recently issued by the American 
Society of Planning Officials. 

The Work to Be Done. The American 
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Municipal Association through its special 
committee on planning has recently pub- 
lished a statement entitled Municipalities 
and the Post-War which has been sent to the 
various state leagues of municipalities for dis- 
tribution to municipal officials. The commit- 
tee points out three general stages through 
which American cities must think their way; 
from now until the end of the war, the im- 
mediate postwar period, and after reconver- 
sion from war to peace has been accom- 
plished. The basic requirements of a plan- 
ning program, according to the committee, 
are: (1) it is necessary for the governing 
officials of the city to take the initiative and 
exercise continued leadership; (2) an ade- 
quately staffed and financed planning agency 
should be established and sufficient technical 
aid provided; and (3) the cooperation and 
active participation of civic groups is neces- 
sary to insure a continued planning program 
and community support. 

Planning Institutes. To aid cities in plan- 
ning, the American Municipal Association, 
with the cooperation of the American Society 
of Planning Officials, will hold a series of 
five-day institutes or conferences in various 
states with the cooperation of the state 
leagues of municipalities. The cities in each 
state will be asked by the state municipal 
league to designate an appropriate official 
to attend the training institute held in his 
state. Practical instruction in planning 
methods and techniques will be provided. 
The first institute will be held in Michigan 
early in October. 

Local Activity. The council and city man- 
ager of Pasadena, California, have decided 
to strengthen and broaden the scope of the 
work of the city planning commission, and 
the cities of Milwaukee and Toledo have 
taken steps toward expanding their planning 
programs. 

Pasadena has had an active planning com- 
mission for the last 20 years, but the need 
for a comprehensive postwar program for the 
city resulted in the adoption of a broader 
program for the planning commission at a 
meeting of the council and commission held 
on August 12. A new city planning director 
is to be appointed to work under the guid- 
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ance of the commission in cooperation with 
the manager and council. Among matters 
which will be given attention are a master 
highway and freeway plan, the downtown 
automobile parking problem, development of 
a citywide park and recreational system, a 
housing study, re-examination of the zoning 
plan and ordinance, a program for the pro- 
tection of the older residential sections and 
for the rebuilding of marginal districts. 

The mayor and council of Milwaukee re- 
cently received from the Board of Public 
Land Commissioners a program for the re- 
organization of its planning department and 
procedure. It was proposed that planning 
in Milwaukee should be put under an ad- 
ministrative planning officer and that first 
emphasis should be given to lakefront devel- 
opment and to a long-range improvement 
program in line with the city’s debt-free 
policy. The council appropriated additional 
funds and authorized the employment of 11 
new planning staff members in accordance 
with the program submitted. The city and 
county plan commissions of Toledo and 
Lucas County, Ohio, and the citizens’ long- 
range planning committee have recently sub- 
mitted a postwar program which calls for the 
expenditure of more than $84,000,000, ap- 
portioned among governmental agencies, 
private companies, and individuals. Among 
projects which have already been approved 
are completion of the civic center and the 
construction of a new county building and a 
new city hall. 

Public Works Planning. Four organiza- 
tions in the field of municipal sanitation have 
set up a joint “committee on water and sew- 
age works development” with Abel Wolman 
as chairman; Harry E. Jordan, secretary of 
the American Water Works Association (500 
Fifth Avenue, New York), as secretary; and 
E. L. Filby as field director. The committee 
plans to stimulate municipal officials to make 
an appraisal of their needs for water and 
sewage works improvements to aid in the 
development of orderly programs for meet- 
ing these needs, including preparation of de- 
tailed plans and specifications, methods of 
financing, and the type of authority under 
which the contemplated projects can be car- 
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ried out by local governments. 

The governing board of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers at a meeting held 
in Los Angeles late in July voted to expand 
the staff of the society to include a full-time 
director in charge of postwar planning work. 
The society’s board approved a report which 
proposes that federal funds be advanced for 
plans and specifications on postwar work. 
Emphasis was placed on projects of the “im- 
mediate” rather than of the long-range type. 
Deferred maintenance and projects delayed 
by the war were mentioned as well as indus- 
trial and residential buildings rather than 
only public works projects. 


Cities Overlook Outside Services as 
Source of Revenue 


RECENT survey of the experience of 

68 Tennessee cities of more than 1,000 
population, including 11 with more than 
10,000 population, in providing municipal 
services outside the corporate limits shows 
that nearly one-third of the cities provide 
certain municipal services to outside areas in 
order to obtain increased revenues and an 
equal number have extended their services 
for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining community “good will” and as a mat- 
ter of cooperation. Less than one-half of the 
reporting cities provide police protection 
on emergency call only to areas outside the 
city, and no city reports making a charge 
for this service. However, with regard to 
fire protection service more than three- 
fourths of the 68 municipalities furnish serv- 
ice to outside areas, and less than two-thirds 
of these cities make a charge for this service, 
the charges ranging from $2 per fireman to 
$300 per call. In 12 cities clauses in insur- 
ance policies of subscribers to fire protection 
service guarantee payment to the city. 
Nearly one-half of the cities which answer 
outside calls permit all of their equipment 
to respond to such calls. 

Four-fifths of the cities which operate 
water systems furnish service to outside 
areas, the rate for such service being the 
same as for inside the city limits in more 
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than half the cities which furnished informa- 
tion on this point. Of the 20 cities charging 
higher rates to outside consumers, 11 report 
that such rates are 50 per cent higher and 
nine state that water rates are from 20 to 
100 per cent more than those applying to 
consumers living within the city limits. 
Careful analysis of the results of the sur- 
vey indicate that cities need to review criti- 
cally their over-all policies in regard to fur- 
nishing services to outside areas. Not only 
are these policies inclined to be inconsistent 
as between services furnished, but the legal 
implications of authority and liability for 
serving outside areas require more careful 
study and consideration than has appareatiy 
been given to this problem. Cities in Ten- 
nessee have failed to develop fully the rev- 
enue possibilities of this type of service, and 
in some instances are unquestionably serv- 
ing outside areas on a more favorable basis 
financially than their own citizens are re- 
ceiving for the same service. Finally, the 
cities surveyed in this study need to examine 
the effects of serving outside areas on the 
quality of the service within municipal 
boundaries. In furnishing fire protection to 
adjacent areas, for example, many cities are 
seriously weakening the protection available 
to their own citizens and taxpayers. — 
GERALD W. SHaw, University of Tennessee. 


City Combats Unnecessary Noise 


HE city of Dallas, Texas (294,734), 

inaugurated strict enforcement of its 
noise abatement ordinance on August 2, fol- 
lowing a “noise abatement week,” observed 
during the last week of July when an educa- 
tional campaign was conducted by a special 
committee from the citizens traffic commis- 
sion, aided by the press, radio, service clubs, 
theaters, industrial concerns, and civic 
groups. Copies of a folder entitled “Quiet, 
Please!” were mailed with water bills to all 
citizens of greater Dallas, and “courtesy re- 
minder” cards were distributed to motorists 
by police officers, who reported “very good” 
driver reaction. The program was generally 
well received. 
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Among acts prohibited by the ordinance 
are the sounding of any horn or signal device 
on any automobile, motorcycle, or street car, 
except as an emergency signal; the playing 
of a radio or phonograph in such manner as 
to be unreasonably loud and disturbing; 
keeping of any animal or fowl which makes 
a loud and disturbing noise; the unnecessary 
blowing of steam whistles; running an auto- 
mobile without a muffler; the shouting and 
crying of peddlers, hawkers, and vendors; 
and the flying of an airplane at a height 
below 2,500 feet. Violators of the ordinance 
are subject to a fine of $100. — V. R. 
SMITHAM, acting city manager, Dallas, 
Texas. 


City of Quebec Sets Up Position of 
Chief Administrative Officer 


FOR nearly three years the heads of all 

municipal departments in Quebec, Can- 
ada (165,274), except the city clerk and city 
auditor, have been under the supervision of 
the director of services who is appointed by 
the city council and who is also city treas- 
urer. Prior to the adoption of this plan mu- 
nicipal affairs were administered through an 
executive committee of the city council 
which held three or four meetings a week, 
each session lasting from three to four hours, 
mainly to discuss requests and reports re- 
ceived from various department heads 
through the city clerk. After discussion the 
committee generally decided to refer various 
matters to department heads for study and 
further report—either to the city engineer, 
fire chief, or other department head depend- 
ing upon the nature of the problem. 

Under the new plan all requests, reports, 
and memos from departments are received 
by the director of services who immediately 
makes further inquiry among municipal of- 
ficials or citizens interested in the matter and 
makes a report with recommendations to the 
council’s executive committee. It is no longer 
necessary for the committee to refer matters 
back to the department for further study be- 
cause the council’s contact with the admin- 
istration is through the director of services. 
Now the committee meets only once a week 
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for a two-hour session, and decisions made 
by the committee are carried out by the di- 
rector of services working through the vari- 
ous department heads. About a year ago the 
council adopted a bylaw which further 
strengthened the control of the director of 
services over administrative affairs by re- 
quiring that personnel appointed by depart- 
ment heads must have the approval of the 
director of services and that the annual 
budget for the various departments is to be 
prepared by the director of services, whose 
position now is similar to that of city man- 
ager —C. R. FonTAINgE, director of services, 
Quebec. 


Five Local Governments Put Salaries 
on Cost-of-Living Basis 

HE city of Milwaukee, the county of 

Milwaukee, the public school system, 
the vocational school, and the sewerage com- 
mission have adopted a uniform plan for an 
automatic annual cost-of-living adjustment 
of the compensation of a combined total of 
over 13,000 public employees, effective Aug- 
ust 1, 1943, for all except the school em- 
ployees, for whom the plan may be effective 
as of January 1, 1944. Over 80 per cent of 
the 13,000 employees receive basic annual 
compensation of $2,400 or less. This plan 
was developed after several years of public 
discussion by public officials, employee or- 
ganizations, taxpayer and civic groups, the 
newspapers, labor unions, etc. The city and 
county legislative bodies have also adopted 
resolutions providing for studies of the basic 
compensation scales and classification plans 
of the five units of government, intended to 
bring about a uniform plan of compensation 
and classification for all employees of the 
five tax-levying bodies. 

Following a study made in October, 1942, 
by representatives of the local governments, 
which recommended the adoption of a uni- 
form joint plan of salary adjustments, a 
policy committee was created in the Spring 
of 1943, consisting of two policy-determining 
officials from each of the five governmental 
bodies, to renew consideration of the 1942 


} proposal. The policy committee referred the 
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matter to a technical committee consisting 
of two administrator-technicians from each 
local government. The latter group, after 
intensive study, submitted a report to the 
policy committee, which adopted the findings 
unanimously. The report was then submitted 
to each of the five units of government and 
adopted shortly thereafter. 

The major elements of the plan are as fol- 
lows: (1) The plan is uniform and the cost- 
of-living adjustment is automatic and annual, 
the initial adjustment being effective August 
1, and the subsequent adjustments to become 
effective once each year on January 1. (2) 
The plan of adjustment is based on an 
annual salary of $1,620 (those below that 
are considered as receiving $1,620 as regards 
the adjustment), recommended by the tech- 
nical and policy committees as the necessary 
minimum during the base period of 1935-39. 
(3) The rate of adjustment each year will 
be the difference between the United States 
Department of Labor cost-of-living index 
for Milwaukee, as of June 15 each year, and 
the base of 100 for the period 1935-39. 
(4) The $1,620 figure is multiplied by the 
annual rate of adjustment to secure a base 
for the actual cost-of-living adjustment for 
monthly, semimonthly, per diem, hourly, and 
part-time employees. Examples: The index 
for Milwaukee as of June 15, 1943, was 22.7 
per cent (122.7, with 100 <= 1935-39), 22.7 
per cent of $1,620 = $367.74, the cost-of- 
living adjustment. The $900 employee will 
thus receive an increase of nearly 41 per cent 
over his basic salary; the $5,000 employee 
will thus receive an increase of 7.3 per cent 
over his basic salary. The dollar amount in 
each case will be the same, $367.74, or 
$30.64 per month. (5) The adjustments 
will rise or fall as the cost-of-living index 
increases or decreases, but no increase or de- 
crease after the initial adjustment will be 
greater than 10 index points in any one year. 
(6) The adjustment will be an addition to or 
a deduction from each employee’s base pay. 
It is in lieu of previous adjustments, tempo- 
rary increases, or bonuses in force in 1943. 
Thus, all temporary adjustments which had 
been in force in 1942 and 1943 were elimi- 
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nated, such as the $10 to $25 range for city 
employees up to $5,000, and the $7.50 to 
$17.50 range for county employees up to 
$2,400. (7) The plan does not include “pre- 
vailing” wage employees, who are paid the 
scales set by the respective union crafts and 
trades groups. (8) In addition to all civil 
service and permanent tenure employees, the 
plan includes all elective officials of the city 
government (legislative body), etc. 

The state legislature authorized the county 
government to change salaries at any time 
during the budget year, and granted the city 
government power to adjust compensation 
during the budget year on a cost-of-living 
basis “for the duration” and six months 
thereafter. (Copies of the Technical Com- 
mittee’s report may be secured upon applica- 
tion to the secretary, Room 803, city hall, 
Milwaukee 2.)—Ovip B. BLrx, associate 
chief examiner, Milwaukee Civil Service 
Commission, and NorMAN N. GILL, munici- 
pal reference librarian, city of Milwaukee. 


City Licenses and Regulates Minor 
Street Privileges 

OLUMBUS, Ohio, last March adopted a 
comprehensive ordinance providing for 

the licensing and regulating of minor street 
privileges. These privileges consist of en- 
croachments over city property but do not 
apply to single or double dwellings which 
cannot be classified as a business. Annual 
license fees for vaults were fixed at 25 cents 
per square foot of floor area of each story, 
minimum fee $25, maximum $500; tunnels, 
$20 each; grilled openings for coal chutes, 
hoists, elevators, etc., $5 for 6 square feet in 
area, over 6 square feet a maximum fee of 
$10; enclosures, whether roofed over or open 
to the sky, 40 cents per square foot per story 
with a minimum fee of $25; overhead 
bridges, used for passageway only, $50 for 
one floor plus $25 for each additional floor; 
overhead bridges, used for commercial pur- 
poses, 25 cents per square foot of area on 
each story of bridge or bridges, with a 
minimum fee of $25 per floor; marquees or 
similar encroachments, 10 cents per square 
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foot, minimum $10, maximum $50; loading 
platforms $1 for each running foot; street 
scales $25 each; poles, posts, columns, or 
similar obstructions, $2 each; underground 
tanks, 5 cents per cubic foot, minimum $10, 
maximum $50; overhead pipes less than 4 
square feet in diameter, $10 each, more 
than 4 feet, $20 each; overhead vertical 
lifts projecting from building, $5; railroad 
switch or spur tracks, $1 per foot; under- 
ground pipes or ducts, exclusive of those 
carrying sewage, water, gas, or electric and 
telephone wires, 6 inches or less, 10 cents per 
lineal foot with higher rates for more than 
6 inches; signs extending over public prop- 
erty more than 6 inches from the lot line, 
30 square feet or less, $5; 30 to 60 square 
feet, $10 and $20 for all over 60 square feet. 

These encroachment fees are in addition 
to inspection, construction, and other permit 
fees. All fees are payable at the city treas- 
urer’s office and a penalty charge of 5 per 
cent is added if the bill is not paid within 30 
days. After a period of 60 days from due 
date of bill, the director of public service 
notifies the permittee of the termination of 
the privilege and if same is not removed the 
city is authorized to perform the necessary 
work and any charge incurred is billed to the 
permittee. 

This ordinance was adopted for the pur- 
pose of raising needed revenue and since the 
ordinance became effective on May 1 the city 
has collected more than $30,000. The office 
of the director of public safety, which is 
authorized with the administration of the 
ordinance, checks (through the city building 
department) every block within the city 
limits for encroachments and estimates the 
fee. The owner or tenant is then billed for 
the amount of the encroachment and at the 
end of July bills in the amount of $123,428 
had been mailed out. The city has found 
that upon receipt of the bill many owners 
have removed signs, posts, and other en- 
croachments which serve no useful purpose. 
This has made necessary a duplicate and, 
in some instances, a triplicate inspection to 
ascertain if the encroachment actually has 
been removed.—Roy B. WEED, director of 
public safety, Columbus, Ohio. 
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ALA to Aid Foreign Libraries 


T HE American Library Association’s com- 
mittee on aid to libraries in war areas 
anticipates an enormous foreign demand 
after the war for back copies of American 
scholarly, scientific, and technical period- 
icals. The committee is purchasing a stock 
of periodicals so as to be able to aid in the 
reconstruction of foreign libraries. The 
committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of 
subscribers to technical journals, including 
PusLic MANAGEMENT, in preventing the 
sacrifice of back issues for pulp to meet 
an imminent paper shortage. Questions con- 
cerning the committee’s interest in particular 
periodicals should be directed to Dorothy J. 
Comins, executive assistant to the committee 
on aid to libraries in war areas, Library of 
Congress Annex, Study 251, Washington 25, 
-m<. 


Recommended Building Code of 
NBFU Is Revised 


HE recommended building code of the 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which serves as a model for building regula- 
tions in many cities throughout the country, 
has been revised to conform to advances in 
knowledge and experience which have re- 
sulted from new methods and materials, and 
to suggest means of protection required by 
new hazards. 

The code does not attempt, however, to 
dictate choice of materials, assemblies, or 
designs, so long as a proper degree of safety 
and health is attained. One of the principal 
reasons for this latitude is that new building 
materials and construction methods are con- 
stantly being developed and rigid require- 
ments might retard their use. 

An outstanding addition to the 1943 edi- 
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tion of the code is an appendix in which the 
fire resistance rating, in hours of duration, 
is given for different forms of construction. 
This appendix covers walls and partitions, 
columns, beams, girders, trusses, and floor 
and roof construction. It was completed 
after months of study of all available data 
on tests made in this country and England. 
Small differences in quality of material, 
forms of construction, and dimensions of 
parts may make large differences in fire re- 
sistance and, therefore, care must be exer- 
cised in applying test ratings to constructions 
which differ from those actually tested. 

Another appendix applies to modern ideas 
in the erection and protection of piers and 
wharves. Such safeguards may be of the 
utmost importance after peace, particularly 
if the federal government should carry out 
a program for postwar use of our greatly 
expanded maritime fleet. Still another ap- 
pendix deals with proper design in areas 
where earthquakes may occur. 

The revised code was prepared with the 
assistance of numerous individuals engaged 
in lines of activities which would be affected 
by its provisions—W. E. MALLALIEv, gen- 
eral manager, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Chicago, September 29 to October 1. 

American Public Health Association—New 
York, October 12-14. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—St. Louis, October 12-14. 
American Public Works Association—Chi- 

cago, October 24-27. 
American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
October 27-29. 
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“opal AVERAGE WEEKLY VALUE of CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 32 weeks of 
1943, ending August 12, totalled $2,141,802,000, 
an average of $66,931,000 for each of the 32 
weeks. On the weekly average basis, 1943 con- 
struction volume is 66 per cent lower than the 
$6,471,393,000 for the 33-week period last year. 
Private construction is 35 per cent lower than 
in 1942, and public work is down 68 per cent 
when adjusted for the difference in the number 
of weeks. The minimum size projects included 
are: waterworks and waterways projects, $15,- 
000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
buildings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000. 
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This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on July 15, 
1943, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 123.8 (1935-39 average = 100), 0.8 
per cent lower than on June 15, when the index 
stood at 124.8, and 25.6 per cent higher than 
that of August 15, 1939, the month before the 
outbreak of the war, when the cost-of-living 


index was 98.6. The 0.8 per cent decrease is the 
first substantial decline in living costs since 
Pearl Harbor. Retail food prices as a group, 
representing about two-fifths of total living 
costs, declined 2 per cent and clothing costs 
rose 0.5 per cent. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Continuing its downward trend, The Bond 
Buyer’s index stood at 1.81 per cent on Septem- 
ber 1, 1943, as compared with 1.83 on August 1. 
Previous to 1943, the all-time low was that of 
November 1, 1941, when’ the index was 1.90 per 
cent. (Note: This index averages bond yields 
of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely with 
bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,810 in July, 1943, a 20 per cent drop 
from the July, 1942, figure, and 45 per cent less 
than in July, 1941, when traffic deaths totalled 
3,289. Traffic deaths during the first seven 
months of this year totalled 11,780—31 per cent 
less than for the same period in 1942 and 42 
per cent less than for the same period.in 1941 
when the total was 20,317. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Voting Rights Used by 29 Per Cent 


BOOKLET entitled “For THIS we fight. 

.. , A Story about Democracy for Chil- 
dren of All Ages” recently issued by the Civic 
Research Institute, Kansas City, Missouri, illus- 
trates the moral that “Patriotism, or even just 
plain everyday good citizenship, comes easy as 
long as we don’t have to do much except talk 
about it.” The booklet is designed like a first- 
grade reader as to type, format, and pictures, and 
the text is based on statistical material obtained 
from two opinion polls conducted in Kansas 
City at the time of the November, 1942, elec- 
tion. The first poll was conducted the day 
before election, the other the day after. In the 
first poll 85 out of every 100 people who could 
vote were quite sure that they would vote the 
next day, but it was found in the second poll 
that only 29 out of the entire 100 felt that the 
“rights for which their country was fighting 
were worth using.” 


Billing Bimonthly Instead of Monthly 


The Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power on July 1 began billing its residential 
customers every other month instead of every 
month as in the past. Approximately 265,000 
water and 400,000 electricity consumers were 
“skipped” in July and received a special an- 
nouncement advising that there would be no 
bill for that month, the August bill covering the 
two-month period. It is estimated that $270,000 
will be saved annually on meter reading, book- 
keeping, billing, postage, and other collection 
costs. 


* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


Reduce Cost of Improvements 


Under a law passed by the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture this year, no improvements te be financed 
by special assessment may be built until the 
property owners have paid in cash an amount 
specified by the governing body. This law, 
which was promoted by Milwaukee County, 
aims to prevent “shoestring” promoters from 
using the municipality’s credit. Municipalities 
in Wisconsin may now issue general obligation 
assessment bonds instead of giving limited obli- 
gation bonds to the contractor, and the auditor 
of Milwaukee County has reported to the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association that the 
over-all cost of any improvement including in- 
terest will be reduced more than 30 per cent by 
selling the bonds instead of giving them to 
contractors. 


Detroit Pays Highest Wages 


Detroit, Michigan (1,623,452), has achieved 
the distinction of having the highest paid mu- 
nicipal personnel in the country, even after 
adjusting the salaries of other cities on the basis 
of a 48-hour week, according to the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. Of the 13 
largest cities in the country, Detroit is the only 
one whose non-labor groups work a 48-hour 
week and is one of five cities in which labor 
groups work 48 hours a week—the other four 
being Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, and Phila- 
delphia. Most laborers in other cities work 40 
hours a week. The median salary for municipal 
employees in Detroit last May 15 was $3,319, 
and in the other 12 cities over 500,000, only 
$2,200. The median for garbage collectors in 
Detroit was $2,668, and in the other 12 cities, 
$1,680. 


Food Market Run by City 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania (21,819), has estab- 
lished a farmers’ curb market in the city to help 
ease the food situation in the community. The 
city provides the location, police, and sanitation 
facilities, and the farmers pay a small rental fee 
for the stalls. 
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Advises Cities to Call or Refund Bonds 


Municipalities and public trust funds, accord- 
ing to the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, are selling many of their municipal securi- 
ties because of the high prices accompanied by 
the low interest costs. Sinking funds which own 
bonds running beyond the time when funds will 
be needed are considering the sale of present 
municipal securities and the purchase of federal 
obligations with appropriate maturity. Cities 
which have callable features or refunding privi- 
leges in their outstanding securities are advised 
by the MFOA to call or refund such issues while 
rates are still at present low levels. 


Increases Utility Franchise Tax 


The 1944 budget for the city of Wichita, 
Kansas, recently adopted by the city council 
provides for a reduction in the ad valorem tax 
rate to 14.964 mills from 15.85 in 1943. How- 
ever, expenditures will total $371,000 more than 
in 1943, or an increase of 10 per cent. The 
population of the city has increased 74 per cent 
since 1941, but assessed valuations have in- 
creased only 12% per cent. The reduction in 
the tax rate has been effected as a result of an 
increase of $216,000 in the franchise taxes to 
be paid to the city by the public utilities and a 
new distribution of the residue of the state sales 
tax which amounts to $98,000 added revenue for 
Wichita. The local gas, electric, and water 
utilities will pay a franchise tax of 3 per cent 
of their gross revenues instead of 1 per cent as 
in the past, and the transportation companies 
will pay 3 per cent instead of 2 per cent. The 
telephone company now provides free telephone 
service to the city in lieu of a franchise tax, 
which amounts to about | per cent, but will pay 
3 per cent under the new program. 


City Reduces Absenteeism 


The average number of city employees report- 
ing sick each month in Duluth, Minnesota 
(101,065), has dropped from 72 to 35 since a 
plan was adopted three months ago to reduce 
absenteeism caused by employees taking unneces- 
sary sick leave. The new program grants sick 
leave with full pay at the rate of two and one- 
half working days a month to all classified 
employees who have been in the city service 
six months or longer. An employee who is un- 
able to report to work because of illness is re- 
quired to inform his department immediately. 
The civil service office then directs a staff phy- 
sician to visit the employee at his home. 
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Admission Taxes as Revenue 


Cities in the state of Washington will obtain 
an estimated $1,444,000 a year in revenue from 
municipal admission taxes, the state having 
vacated this tax field by legislative action and 
thus giving municipalities the right to make 
such levies. According to estimates of admis. 
sions tax returns, a city with a population of 
20,000 or more will collect about 75 cents per 
capita or $120,000 a year, while cities of less 
than 20,000 population may expect to collect 
approximately 50 cents per capita. Most of the 


cities adopting such ordinances are using this 


revenue to build up reserve funds for postwar 
public works programs. 


Free Credit Counseling for Employees 


A credit counseling service to help city em- 
ployees solve their credit problems has been set 
up by New York City. Employees may secure 
free advice from experienced counselors. Dis- 
cussions will be confidential and no reports will 
be made to the employee’s department or en- 
tered in personnel files. Counselors will aid in 
preparing family budgets, informing employees 
of reliable lending sources if borrowing is neces- 
sary, help to work out plans with creditors for 
installment payments, and aid in taking neces- 
sary steps to get relief from “loan sharks.” 


Most Bonds Are Refunding Issues 


The amount of long-term municipal bonds 
issued during the first six months of 1943 is less 
than half the amount for the same period in the 
previous nine years. Further analysis of the 
June, 1943, loans by The Bond Buyer shows 
that out of the reported $57,864,337 issued in 
bonds that month, refunding issues alone 
amounted to $50,000,000 with original issues 
and funding bonds comprising the balance. 


Decrease in Taxable Values 


The true value of locally assessed real estate 
in 24 Virginia cities declined $265,000,000 from 
1931 to 1939. Taxable values in these 24 cities, 
however, declined only $18,000,000 from 1931 
to 1941, indicating that the ratio of assessed to 
true value probably approaches 100 per cent in 
most of the cities. On the other hand, taxable 
values in the 100 counties in Virginia increased 
nearly $32,000,000 from 1931 to 1941, chiefly 
in the urban counties, indicating a dispersal of 
urban residents to the fringe areas, according to 
a study made recently by the League of Virginia 
Municipalities. 
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City Buys Land for Recreation Center 


Wilmington, North Carolina (33,407), has 
purchased for $25,000 an 18-acre tract of land 
which has been in the possession of the federal 
government since the first world war. The pur- 
chase does not include certain buildings recently 
constructed for the accommodation of the WAC. 
The land, near the center of the town, is leased 
to the federal government for the duration of 
the war, but in the meantime the city is making 
plans for its ultimate development as a recrea- 
tion center. 


Mailing Leaflets with Bills 


Citizens of Royal Oak, Michigan (25,087), 
received with their 1943 tax bills a folder en- 
titled “What’s the Best Buy in Town?” which 
proclaims that “municipal services are still the 
best buy in town” and shows how much dwell- 
ings with different assessed valuations pay for 
each municipal service. . . . Three ordinances 
applying to the control of dogs in Henrico 
County, Virginia, are summarized in a handbill 
recently mailed out with water bills. . . . Copies 
of a leaflet entitled “Facts About Your 1943 
Tax Rate” accompanied tax bills recently mailed 
to taxpayers of Cambridge, Massachusetts 
(110,879). 


Property Owners Pay Water Bills 


In a case involving the city of Cincinnati, 
the Ohio Supreme Court has held that property 
owners are responsible for the payment of water 
bills whether the accounts are in the name of 
the owner or the name of the tenant. Water 
service connections will not be made on prop- 
erties where there are delinquent bills until 


either the owner or the tenant pays the back 
bills. 


Fire Prevention Week 


Fire Prevention Week will be observed in the 
United States and Canada during the week of 
October 3-9. This special week, designated an- 
nually by presidential and royal proclamation, 
has been held each year since 1913. The Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, has issued a handbook 
which presents suggestions for the organization 
and observance of Fire Prevention Week based 
on successful plans which have been carried out 
in cities over a period of years, and the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, has prepared a special one-minute 
movie for use in local theaters. 
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Fines for Scattering Rubbish 


Philadelphia has established a “rubbish court” 
to which are summoned householders charged 
with placing their rubbish at the curb in loose 
containers that permit its scattering over the 
street. Invoking a 1938 state law against litter- 
ing highways, police made arrests “on sight” 
for the offense, and had 125 defendants for the 
first session of the court. Fines of $5 and $7 
were meted out to offenders. Officials believe 
that this sort of persuasion will show real results 
where other efforts to educate the public are 
ineffective. . . . Chicago park police have been 
authorized to give tickets calling for a $1 fine to 
picnickers caught dropping rubbish anywhere 
in the parks. 


Promotes Cooperation Among Employees 


City employees of Kalamazoo, Michigan (54,- 
097), have published an informational pamphlet 
describing functions of all city departments and 
bureaus and listing the services which may be 
rendered to the public. The booklet contains 49 
pages of factual details and charts. The location 
and hours of work of each office are listed. City 
officials hope that this pamphlet, entitled Better 
Public Service, will bring about closer coopera- 
tion between municipal employees and citizens. 


Trailer Ordinance 


Indianapolis (386.972) has adopted an ordi- 
nance regulating trailers and trailer camps. 
Annual license fees are $5 for each unit or 
cabin plot. with a service and inspection charge 
of 10 cents a day per unit and on each occupant 
of each unit. Trailer camp operators will act 
as collectors of service charges for the city. 


Requires Off-Street Parking Space 


Cleveland, Ohio (878,336), has amended its 
zoning ordinance to require off-street parking 
space for one car for each family in every new 
or remodelled dwelling or apartment. Another 
amendment creates local retail business districts 
of less than “900 feet in length . . . or longer. 
if it is specifically set apart hereafter as such by 
ordinance.” Another amendment creates “AA” 
single family dwelling districts in which there 
shall be a minimum side yard of 5 feet and a 
total of 20 feet of side yards with a minimum- 
area of 7,200 square feet per family. In “B” 
residence districts row-houses of not more thah 
six units are permitted with certain special 
requirements. 
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City Employees Build Good Will 


Frank H. Clough, city manager of South Pas- 
adena, California (14,356), recently distributed 
to every municipal employee a card on which 
is printed: “Let us remember that anyone who 
will visit us, anyone who will call us on the 
telephone, anyone who will seek our aid, offers 
to us the privilege of creating good will for the 
city of South Pasadena. Let us not throw away 
that privilege. Let us not rebuff the one who 
gives us this opportunity.” 


Women Take Over City Jobs 


Four housewives in Burbank, California (34,- 
337), have taken over the job of cleaning, filling, 
lighting, and placing lanterns around street haz- 
ards and construction work. . . . The Oregon 
state highway department employs 61 women as 
flagwomen, truck drivers, timekeepers, pilot-car 
drivers, laborers, and night watchwomen. Wages 
paid women on regular work are equivalent to 
those paid men for the same job. .. . In Chino, 
California (4,100), a community which serves 
as the center of a rural fire-control district, the 
fire department is training a dozen women for 
fire-fighting jobs. .. . In New Orleans (494,537) 
the department of civil service is recruiting high 
school boys to help with garbage and refuse 
collection, to cut grass, and to work at the city 
nurseries. 


Junior Firemen 


In combat against two serious problems— 
juvenile delinquency and fire prevention—the 
San Diego fire department has organized the 
“Deputy Junior Fire Marshals.” Need for such 
an organization was evident after it was discov- 
ered that two boys—a small percentage of the 
hundreds in the San Diego housing projects who 
are too young to work and merely left to their 
own devices while both parents work in war 
industries—had stolen 14 sticks of dynamite 
and four rolls of copper wire, and had tied the 
booty under their beds for want of a better 
hiding place. The dynamite episode was fol- 
lowed by a series of false fire alarms. After 
each alarm the violators were searched out, 
dealt with diplomatically, and sworn in as dep- 
uty junior fire marshals. General practice is to 
induce the “toughies’—the rest fall in line. 
Members are assigned such duties as reporting 
small children with matches, reporting places 
where rubbish has accumulated, spotting trailers 


stored or parked next to houses, and keeping 
watch for brush and other types of fires. Each 
boy is given an official card certifying his ap. 
pointment. Regular meetings are held at which 
instruction in fire prevention is given and fire 
prevention pictures are shown. A softball league 
has been formed in which district organizations 
compete. 


Cities Set Aside Postwar Reserves 


Waupun, Wisconsin (6,798), has set aside a 
reserve of $50,000 to be invested in govern- 
ment bonds. Together with the $60,000 ear- 
marked last year, the money will probably be 
used to finance a sewage-disposal plant after the 
war. . . . Phoenix, Arizona (65,414), has trans- 
ferred $60,000 from its current surplus to its 
postwar public works fund, which the city ex- 
pects to build up to at least $250,000 by June, 
1944. 


Large Cities Consider Sewer Rentals 


To finance the completion of the city’s sew- 
age-treatment works the. city council of Phila- 
delphia (1,931,334) is considering the adoption 
of sewer rentals: based on current charges for 
water. For example, householders now paying 
a flat charge for water would pay sewer rentals 
equal to 115 per cent of the water bill. Two 
previous attempts to secure court approval of 
sewer rentals based wholly or in part on the 
assessed valuation of real estate failed to meet 
legal tests. . . . In Los Angeles (1,504,277) seri- 
ous beach pollution has resulted in the proposal 
of a sewer service charge approximating $3.60 
per water service per year, intended to return 
an estimated $1,300,000 per year. War restric- 
tions will prevent the construction of sewage- 
treatment facilities. 


State. Maintains City Streets 


The Indiana State Highway Commission as- 
sumes responsibility for the maintenance of 
state and federal routes through all cities and 
towns except Indianapolis. This maintenance 
includes the repair and cleaning of streets. Some 
of the larger cities own street sweepers that they 
rent to the commission, and to clean streets in 
the smaller towns which do not have this equip- 
ment the commission purchased several small 
motorized sweepers. These are operated on a 
regular schedule and are transported from city 
to city on trailers. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 

















A GuIpE For Com- 
MUNITY PLANNING. Sponsored by the 
American Municipal Association, the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
and the International City Managers’ 
Association. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
September, 1943. 84pp. 

This is a practical handbook designed for the 
express purpose of aiding municipal officials 
in organizing and carrying out local planning 
programs. Prepared by staff members of the 
National Resources Plannirg Board, it sets forth 
a working method for local planning and sug- 
gests planning procedures. 


ACTION FOR CITIES: 


MEASURING MuNnIcIPAL Activities. A Sur- 
vey of Suggested Criteria for Appraising 
Administration. By Clarence E. Ridley 
and Herbert A. Simon. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. Revised edition, 1943. 
75pp. $2. 

This report summarizes measurement tech- 
niques now being used or capable of being used 


in local government. First published in 1938, 
this new edition contains a special introduction 
reviewing developments in measurement tech- 
niques during the last five years and an up-to- 
date selected bibliography. 


PLANNING, 1943. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. August, 1943. 175pp. $2. 

This volume contains the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the Society held in New York 
City last May, including addresses on the sub- 
jects of traffic and transportation, metropolitan 
government, urban redevelopment, park and 
recreation standards, housing, and other sub- 
jects. 


STANDARD PRACTICE IN MUNICIPAL Ac- 
COUNTING AND FINANCIAL PROCEDURE. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. August, 
1943. 26pp. 50 cents. 

This brief report is a check list of the essen- 
tials of sound accounting procedure and financial 
administration, and can be used by municipal 
officials in judging their financial systems. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

THE Book OF THE STATES, 1943-1944, VOLUME 
5. Council of State Governments, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. June, 1943. 508pp. $4. 

THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. By Winston W. Crouch. Haynes Foun- 
dation, 2324 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles. 1943. 29pp. 10 cents. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT: Mayors, CLERKS, 
City MANAGERS, ENGINEERS, AND ATTORNEYS 
(Iowa). American Municipalities, August, 
1943, pp. 29-35. Municipal Publishing Com- 
pany, 21 West Main Street, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

1943-44 Directory oF OrFicrIALs (SoutH Da- 
KOTA). League of South Dakota Municipal- 
ities Bulletin, August, 1943, pp. 17-31. The 
League, University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion. 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL DrtREcTORY OF MICHIGAN 
MunicipaAL OFFIciALts, 1943-44. Michigan 
Municipal League, 205 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor. July, 1943. 89pp. 


EDUCATION 


BACK TO SCHOOL: SUGGESTIONS FOR A FALL 
CAMPAIGN TO REDUCE CHILD LABOR AND 
ENCOURAGE ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL DURING 
THE New Scuoor YEAR. Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1943. 

(1) Expenpirures Per Pupi in City 
ScHoots, 1940-41. 1943. 33pp. (2) Ex- 
PENDITURES PER Pupit IN City SCHOOLS, 
1941-42; Part 1, Cities oF 100,000 or More. 
July, 1943. 4pp. By Mary Ella W. Banfield. 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

FIRE 


A Civic Gume To Economy IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT; NUMBER THREE, Fire De- 
PARTMENT. Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 1943. 13pp. 

Frres FIGHT FOR THE Axis! FrreE PREVENTION 
WEEK HANpDBOOK. 8th edition. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
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Boston, Massachusetts. 1943. 15 


PERSONNEL 


REPORT OF THE SALARY PoLicy COMMITTEE OF 
THE Five UNITS OF GOVERNMENT OPERATING 
IN THE MILWAUKEE City AREA. Apply to 
Norman N. Gill, 803 City Hall, Milwaukee 2. 
July 16, 1943. 

THE WISCONSIN MUNICIPAL RETIREMENT 
Funp. League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
30 East Johnson Street, Madison. August, 


1943. 29pp. 
PLANNING 


MUNICIPALITIES AND THE Post-War. Special 
Committee on Planning, American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
llpp. 1943. 

PLANNING AND ZONING COLORADO CITIES AND 
Towns. By H. A. Storey. Colorado Municipal 
League, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
July, 1943. 43pp. $1. 

PLANNING LEGISLATION, 1943. American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. August, 1943. 22pp. 50 cents. 

REGIONAL PLANNING; Part XI—THE Soutu- 
EAST. National Resources Planning Board. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 250pp. 55 cents. 

REHABILITATION IN Boston; A Procress RE- 
PORT ON RECONSTRUCTION, Project Costs, 
AND BENEFITS TO DEVELOPER, CITY, AND 
TENANTS. Part 2. Boston Planning Board, 
43 City Hall, Boston. May, 1943. .4pp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


PUBLIC WORKS 


MUNICIPAL PuBLic Works SERVICE ExpeEnpt- 
TURES AND APPROPRIATIONS. American Public 
Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. July, 1943. 67pp. $1.50. 


RECREATION 


RECREATION—A Resource OF War. Office of 
Community War Services, Social Security 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. July, 1943. 
8pp. 

RECREATION IN WAR Time; A MANUAL For 
RECREATION COMMITTEES OF LocAL DEFENSE 
Councits. Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C. May, 1943. 16pp. 

SPARE TIME; A War AsSET FOR WAR WorRKERS, 
Office of Community War Services. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


1943. 60pp. 
TRAFFIC 


ACCIDENT Facts, 1943 Epition. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
1934. 96pp. 50 cents. 

UNIFORM DEFINITIONS OF Motor VEHICLE 
ACCIDENTS. Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1943. 17pp. 


WELFARE 


A Stupy oF THE DEVELOPMENTS IN PROGRAMS 
FOR THE CARE OF THE AGED (WITH EMPHASIS 
ON NEw YorK STATE AND NEw York City). 
By Anne H. Rebeck. State Department of 
Social Welfare, Albany. May, 1943. 141pp. 








Personnel Exchange Service 














POSITIONS OPEN 


MOonTEREY, CALIFORNIA (10,084). City Man- 
ager. B. J. Pardee, city manager for 19 years, 
resigned on August 1. Mrs. Christine Raynsford 
has been named acting manager pending a per- 
manent appointment. J. R. Perrey is mayor. No 
definite word has been received about qualifica- 
tions desired. 

COVINGTON, VIRGINIA (6,300). City Manager. 
J. S. Mathers was granted leave a year ago to 
go into defense work. Council now desires 
applications from men with “previous manager 
experience and good background of education,” 
and hopes to make appointment in 30 days. 
Salary $3,600 to $4,000. Applications should be 
sent to H. W. Robertson, chairman of council 
committee, Box 310. 

Hays, Kansas (6,385). City Manager. Com- 
missioners desire applications from men with 


previous manager experience. Engineering back- 
ground preferred. Appointment to be made as 
soon as possible. Salary $3,000 to $3,600. R. F. 
Felten is mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 


GILBERT L. Witcox, for 21 years connected 
with the United Engineers & Constructors of 
Philadelphia, was appointed city manager of 
Dover, Delaware, on August 13. 

Epmunp N. WILKINSON, city engineer and 
assistant to the city manager of Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed city manager of 
Franklin, Virginia. 

A. E. LANGForD, recently appointed city man- 
ager of Pensacola, Florida, had been employed 
by that city since 1937 as manager of the 
municipal advertising board, and earlier in his 
career was city clerk and then city commissioner. 
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